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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 18._) 


AS soon as Bromley reached 
home, he flew to his uncle to apolo- 
gize for his absence, and related the 
circumstances of his adventure, not 
omitting the part which concerned 
Mrs. Nettleby, who was present. 
Her eyes kindled with rage, and she 
replied with a malicious sneer—“ Yes ! 
—you have done very prettily, to be- 
lieve such an artful, lying hussy as that. 
But she shall repent making use of my 
name, Dil engage. The whole town 
shall know of her and her mother—an 
infamous—” The epithet that hung on 
her tongue was restrained by Mr. 
Bromley, who, with a frown of asperity 
which she did not presume to disre- 
gard, ordered her out of the room.— | 
Melmot exulted in his success, till he 
beheld the gloom that was pourtrayed 
in the countenance of his uncle ; and 





» Several davs passed on without their 


having heard any thing more of the 
adventure, and Melmot ventured to 
express a wish to go and see the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Williams. Bromley in- 
stantly assented ; and at the same time 
expressed his intention to accompany 
‘him. The silence that reignéd around 
‘the little mansion gave Melmot rea- 
sonable alarm, ana they entered the 
\unfastened door as quickly as possible. 
Had Maria Williams studied an atti- 
tude wherein she could display her 
person to advantage in the eyes of her 
visitors, she could not have found oné 
more congenial to the feelings of Mr. 
Bromley than that in which they found 
her :—one arm was supporting a wo- 
man past the prime of life, and on 
whose countenance was depicted the 
ravages of malady and grief ; while the 
other held a cup of medicine to her 
pallid lips, and her mild blue eyes, 
raised in silence to heaven, evinced the 








going up to him with a dejected air, | 
demanded whether he had acted| 
wrong. Bromley was too much agi-) 
tated to speak to him, but he pressed 
him to his bosom, and after awhile 
muttered—“ No, my child; right— 
quite right ;” and then left the room, 
to the no small astonishment of Mel- 
mot, who turned over in his mind the 


the aspersion that Mrs. Nettleby 
would have cast upon the character of 
the girl he had so happily rescued, he 


persisted in thinking her amiable, and | 





determined, unless forbade by his un- 
cle, to visit her frequently. | 


fervency with which she prayed for its 
eficacy. Mr. Bromley apologized for 
an intrusion that evidently disturbed 
them ; and Maria, leading her young 
protector to the bed-side, introduced 
him to her mother, who, in the warm- 
est terms, thanked him for her child’s 


\ preservation.— The face of Mrs. Wil- 


liams still retained che traces of that 
beauty which the chill hand of disease 
'had almost obliterated ; and her lan- 
| guage and manners evinced her having 
once lived in a state of elegance, with 
which the homeliness of her present 
situation but ill accorded. ‘Lhe ani- 
‘mated smile that illumined her languid 
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countenance denoted her gladness to 
see him; and Mr. Bromley, sitting 
down by her bed-side, entered into 
conversation with her, while Melmot 
no less agreeably entertained Maria. 
Young and innocent as she was, she 
saw the partiality of his attention, and 


her bright sparkling eyes expressed, | 


without the least restraint, her plea- 
sure. The happy party were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the medical 
gentleman who attended Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and Bromley withdrew, attend- 


ed by Meimot, promising to renew his | 


visit in a short time. 

As they crossed the lawn, Melmot 
demanded, with an accent. of trepida- 
tion and an eye of eagerness, his un- 
cle’s opinion of Maria. ‘She is a 
pretty little rustic,” replied Bromley, 
affecting an air of carelessness. ‘Is 
that all?” said Melmot, with a tone of 
chagrin. “ I am sure her heart is tem- 
pered with the most exquisite sensibili- 
ty ; and of her filial piety we have had 
a convincing proof.” Mr. Bromley 
smiled. 
Melmot! Beware that the senibsility 
of your own heart don’t lead you to 
judge prematurely of others. 


I have no reason to dislike Maria.—_ 
Mrs. Williams seems a sensible, ami- 
able woman; and I should suppose | 
she would take care of her daugh-, 


ter’s morals.” 
surveyed his uncle with an air of 
surprise and 


you, Melmot. You think [ am inte- 
rested in thinking more favourably of 
the mother than of the daughter; but 
you are mistaken: and you shall find, 
thatif Maria be really worthy, I will 
be more her friend than you can ima- 


. 


gine.” Re-animated by this assurance, | 
Melmot felt his heart lightened of a} 


recently acquired load, and tripped on- 
ward, divested of every care. They 
had by this time reached the parson- 
se, where,.to the inexpressible sur- 


ag 


‘* You are a warm encomiast, | 


Indeed, | 


Melmot irresistably | 


arch inquisitiveness, | 
which for a few moments disconcerted 
him ; but laughing off the unusual sen- | 
sation, he said gaily—‘*I understand | 


prise and confusion of Melmot, they 
learned that the father of young B—, 
was waiting to see Mr. Bromley. His 


astonishment, but strong traits of vex- 
ation and fear were painted in every 
expressive feature. In a tremulous 
voice he bade Melmot retire, and has- 
tily entered the library, where the gen- 
tleman waited. 

( To be continued. ) 
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A SINGULAR STORY. 
| A friar in one of the convents of 
France was sent for to prepare a high- 
|wayman for death. For this purpose, 
he was shut up in a small chapel with 
‘the malefactor ; but while he was mak- 
jing every effort to excite him to re- 
'pentance, he perceived that the man 
was absorbed in thought, and scarcely 
attended to his discourse—** My dear 
friend,” said he, “do you recollect, 
that in afew hours you must appear 
before a more awful tribunal than that 
which has lately condemned you ?— 
What can divert your attention from 
what is of such infinite importance ?” 
** True father,” returned the criminal, 
|‘ but I eannot divest myself of the 
idea, that it is in your power to save 
my life.” ** How can I possibly effect 
| that?” said the friar ; ‘‘ and even sup- 














| posing I could, should k venture to do 
it, and thereby give you an opportuni- 
ty of committing many more crimes?” 
“If that be all that prevents you,” re- 
plied the criminal, “you may rely 
upon my word ; I have beheld my fate 
tou near, again to expose myself to 
what I have felt.” The friar yielded 
to the impulse of compassion, and it 
only remained to contrive the means 
of the man’s escape. The chapel in 
| which they were, was lighted by one 
small window, fifteen feet from the 
ground. ‘ You have only,” said the 





| 





| criminal, ** to set your chair on the al- 
| tar, which we can easily remove to the 
wall, and if you will get upon it, I can 
| easily reach the window by the help of 
, your shoulders, To this the friar con- 





| countenance expressed no symptoms of © 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


sented ; and having replaced the altar, | 
which was portable, seated himself | 
quietly in his chair. A short time after, 
the executioner knocked at the door, 
and asked what had become of the cri- 
minal. ** He must have been an angel,” 
replied he coolly ; “ by the faith of a! 
sl he went through the window ! | 
The executioner imediately ran to in- 
form the judges, upon which they re- 
paired to the chapel, where the good | 
man was sitting, who, pointing to the| 
window, assured them upon his con-_ 
science, that the malefactor flew out at | 
it; and that, supposing him an angel, | 
he was going to recommend himself 
to his protection; that, moreover, if 





©? 
aw 


‘and then it is the true offspring of love. 

W hen its object is to feed conceit, and 
|to administer to pride, to purvey for 
‘coquetry, and cherish self love, it is 
ithe child of vanity. 


} 
! 
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FASHIONABLE DISTINCTIONS. 


I have often wondered that nature should 
commit so great an oversight in not establish 
ing proper distinctive marks for the various 
ranks of society. If things had been so arrang- 
ed, that all in a certain circle, our fashionables 
| for example, should be elegant, tall, and hand- 
some, and that all who were translated froin an 
inferior sphere to this upper region, should in- 
s antly acquire these qualities, gy could not 
be any difficulty in distinguishing a person of 
fashion from the vulgar. "But untuckily nature 
has neglected to make any such provisions.— 





he were a criminal, which he could not | 


There is indeed, a particular air which is said 
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to distinguish those who move in a certain re- 
1 gion, and to be aloge:her unattainable beyond 
| its boundaries. Such, however, are the effects of 
| imitation in the circles below, and such the un- 
| kindly nature of some of the ma‘erials which ta- 


. || suspect after what he had seen, he wus 
) | J not obliged to be his guardian. The 
y || magistrates could not preserve their 
and after 


- |Pgravity at his sang froid ; cag . : vey rela 
su10n has to work upon, that even the imitate 
\ | , ge 

> | vishing the culprit " pleasant j JOUFRCY, i are often unable to trace a brother fashionzble 
- | left him. by his air. The members of the Aaut ton have 
( To be continued. ) | therefore, been obliged to supply the defecis 

‘ _ ‘of nature by their own ingenuity ; and hence 
| arises the numerous refined contrivances which 

IDLENESS. | are datly invented, to separate the pure region 


| 


: love. 








He has lived with tittle observation, either || 


on himself or others, who does not Know that | 
to be. adle is to be vicious. Fohnson. 


The felicity of human life depends | 
in agreat measure on the regular prose- | 





cution of some laudable purpose or ob- ; 


ject which keeps awake and enlivens all | 


our powers. Our happiness consists in 
the pursuit, much more than in the at-| 
tainment, of any temporal good. Rest! 
is agreeable ; but it is only from pre-| 
ceding labours that rest acquires its) 
true relish. When the mind 1s suffer- | 
ed to remain in continual imaction, all 
its powers decay. It soon languishes | 
and sickens ; and the pleasures which | 
it proposed to obtain from rest, end in- 
tediousness and insipidity. 


——P + ee 

FASHION. 
Fashion is the child of vanity and 
When it springs from a desire 


| of decorating the person with modest 


| . . . . 
of fashion from the gross atmosphere that -ho- 
| ¥ers round it, 


So Bea 


A ship going over Charleston bar with a 
; negro pilot on board, the captain asked him 
** what water the ship was in?” To which he 
| answered—** Salt water, massa."—‘*1 know 
| that,” replies the capiain. But, how much 
| water is there ?” **Eh, massa,” says the negro, 
you tink me bring tin pot for measure um ?””” 


et Se ees 


A magistrate, who unfortunately could nei- 
ther read nov write, being handed a warrant to 
read, very sagaciously put on his spectacies, 
but unluckily turned the warrant wrong end 
uppermost. A person who stood near him, 
more busy than wise, observed that the war- 
rant was turned the wrong way for reading. 
Sir,” said the mgistrate. * I would have you 
to know, that, dy wrtue of my commission, I 
may read with which end I please uppermost.” 


Cn Cit 





Admiral Duncan’s address. to the officers 
who came on board his ship for instructions 
previous tothe engagement, with Ad. De Win- 
ter, was ,both laconic and humourous 3 

““ Gentlemen, you see a severe WINTER ap- 





ornaments, and rendering | it amiable in 
the eyes of man, it is praise-worthy ; | 


|, proaching ; 


I have only to advise you to keep 
/up a good Fire.” 
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WAR....AN ODE. 


Hark! the shrill trumpet calls to feats of arms, 
Encount’ring legions darken all the plain; 
From shore to shore, resound the loud alarms, 

The Pow’r of battles calls forth all his train. 
Soft, meek-ey’d Peace from wild disorder flies, 
And leaving scenes of blood, Astrza mounts 
the skies. 
I know thee, war! in all thy pomp array’d, 
Thy banners waving o’er the tented field, 
With ‘all the glorious circumstance” dis- 
play’d, 
That — to reap the harvest arms can 
yie : 
The multitude thy pomp admiring views, 
While honour, mighty shade.! thy giant steps 
pursues. 
Rich is thy robe; full haughty is thy stride, 
And oft thy temples are with laurels bound ; 
But nar those gorgeous robes, in crimson 
y’d? 
And whence thy brow with dazzling splen- 
dours crown’d ? 
Thy trappings cast aside, what view we there, 
But horror, pain and blood, and anguish with 
despair. 
Else, wily does yon fair mourner, to the winds 
Oft sigh in vain; in vain her love require, 
While he his fate in hostile conflict finds ? 
Why does yon orphan mourn his slaughter’d § 
sire ? 
Why? But that angry heav’n, waves high the 
brand 
Committed to thy charge, to plague each guil- 
ty land. 
—2@> + aon 
TO MISS MARY G>—. 


Turn, turn those eyes, whose dewy light, 
Spreads tender languor o’er my soul ; 

Whose orbs, like evening Vesper bright, 
Through mists of melting softness roll. 

Ah turn those eyes, for now they dart 

Resistiess lightning through my heart. 

Hide, hide those lips, that smiling meet, 
Vermil and warm as sunny fruit ; 

Through which thy breath, ambrosial sweet, 
Coldly denies my ardent suit : 

Hide, hide those lips, for pity’s sake ! 

They tempt the kiss I dare not take. H. 

—=2o-— 


THE INQUIRY. 


Where are all thy spirits fled, 
Pensive mourner, tell me where ?— 
They are number’d with the dead, 
And their place usurp’d by care. 
Where’s the song which oft at eve, 
Softly echo’d through the dale? 
When the voice can only grieve, 


PORT-FOLIO. 


Where’s the breathing lyre that spoke, 
And the heart’s emotion told ? 
Friend belov’d, the lyre is broke, 
The lacerated heart is cold. 
Orasmin. 
———D + Ga 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


*Tis a passion, ’tis a pain, 

Which we cherish, yet complain : 

’Tis a soft exquisite anguish, 

Which delights, with which we languish ; 
Full of torments, full of joys, 

Now it pleases, now annoys. 

Tis a restless, tickling flame, 

All may feel, but none can name. 

*Tis a sympathy of souls, 

That ev’ry jarring thought controuls : 
*Tis nature’s child, yet full of art: 

*Tis something that inflames the heart: 
But would you all its nature find, 


-——-=P ¢ a 
THE BERTH OF A SIGH. 


Pity, once, with tear bright eyes, 

Sought a bower’s fragrant shade, 

And all the beauty of the skies, 

Adorn’d the meek and pensive maid ; 

When lo ! a rosy cloud appears, 

Such as decks the orient day, 

And Cupid, god of tender cares, 

Swiftly wings his purple way. 

Not as wonted smiling sweet, 

His brow declar’d some latent grief, 

When thus a suppliant at her feet, 

He humbly spake, and begg’d relief ; 

“©O, nymph ! propitious to my pray’r incline ; 
A portion of thy pow’r impart, 

That hence the welcome task be mine, 
To soften, not to wound the heart.” 
The goddess heard, and straight replied, 
While beam’d compliance in her eye, 

‘© Thy pow’r be hence with mine allied, 
The pledge I grant shall be a Sicu. 


SMILES. 


There is a smile which oft we trace 
In many a fair unmeaning face ; 

Yet wild and vacant, all the while 
Roves the light eye—a silly smile. 
There is a smile, of which the heart 
Dees not partake the smallest part ; 
Where all is vanity and guile— 

A pert coquet’s alluring smile. 
There is a smile in which the whole 
Warm, genuine feelings of the soul 
Are sweetly pictur’d, free from guile— 
And sure that must be Clara’s smile. 


Drop my verse and read the mind. E. 
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